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Week Ending Friday, February 15, 1985 


Economic Growth 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 9, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

Last Wednesday night I spoke to you 
about the great days that lie ahead for 
America if we do what we must to continue 
our economic expansion, creating new free- 
dom and opportunities for people and unit- 
ing across party lines to keep bringing gov- 
ernment spending growth down. 

Since the beginning of 1983, when all the 
elements of our tax program were finally in 
place, our economy has burst ahead with 2 
straight years of economic growth, leaving 
inflation and all the experts’ pessimistic pre- 
dictions in the dust. America did not win 
such a dramatic victory just to declare 
defeat. 

Today we’re poised on the launching pad 
of the future. We can make these next 4 
years the greatest victories for growth, op- 
portunity, and freedom America has ever 
known. Let me repeat what you know in 
your hearts and what has been the great 
guiding force of our philosophy from the 
very beginning: There are no limits to 
growth, no constraints on how strong Amer- 
ica can become if all of you are set free. 

You elected us to get results, and we, as 
leaders, must show courage and imagination 
worthy of you: leadership for a growth 
economy that provides new and greater in- 
centives and keeps inflation and interest 
rates heading down; leadership to bring 
forth economic opportunity in the inner 
cities, resurgence in our industrial heart- 
land, new productivity and technological 
breakthroughs, and help for farmers in dis- 
tress from past government failures in this 
time of transition to a market-oriented 
economy. 

Already we’re hearing old, familiar voices 
telling us to slow down, prepare to slash the 
defense budget, and raise taxes—all in the 
name of reducing projected budget deficits. 


Well, those arguments were rejected on No- 
vember 6th. The single best deficit program 
is an all-out push for economic growth. 

As I said Wednesday night, each added 
percentage point per year of real gross na- 
tional product growth will lead to a cumula- 
tive reduction in deficits of nearly $200 bil- 
lion over 5 years. 

So, let’s make one thing plain at the 
outset of the new term. We’re raring to go. 
We have no intention of sitting at the start- 
ing gate. We’re going to begin working now 
and pushing hard, in the Congress and 
across the country, for initiatives like tax 
simplification, enterprise zones, and the 
youth employment opportunity wage to 
help America reach her full potential. 

As we lift America onto a_ stronger 
growth path, with more businesses starting 
up, more investments made, and more 
people employed and paying taxes, we will 
reduce the need for government spending 
on many of today’s support programs. 

But we must do more. We must also face 
up to the legacy of some 50 years of over- 
spending, born of a deliberate policy that 
told us planned deficits and inflation would 
be good for us. 

The budget I’ve sent to the Congress this 
year calls for an absolute freeze on overall 
government program spending at the fiscal 
1985 level of approximately $804 billion, 
excluding debt service costs. Now, I know 
that there’ll be differences of opinion on 
how to achieve this freeze. But if the Con- 
gress will work with us in a spirit of coop- 
eration and compromise, then together we 
can bring our budget under control without 
damaging the economy or endangering na- 
tional security. I urge the Congress to move 
quickly on a spending cut package that will 
reduce overall government spending 
growth. I hope our energies will be spent 
finding ways that we can reduce spending, 
rather than finding reasons why we cannot. 

Other reforms are needed. I’ve often 
mentioned a constitutional amendment 
mandating a balanced budget and a line- 
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item veto to cut individual items in overall 
appropriation bills. But elsewhere, our ef- 
forts to reduce bureaucracy through effi- 
ciencies and reductions in unnecessary per- 
sonnel have been thwarted by congression- 
ally mandated employment levels for cer- 
tain programs. Our managers could get the 
job done just as well with fewer employees, 
but their hands are tied. 

The executive branch has also been 
thwarted by legislative restraints from 
having its commercial-type activities—cafe- 
terias and the like—handled by private 
businesses, which can run them less expen- 
sively than government. 

And a President’s power to limit spend- 
ing himself is also restricted to the Con- 
gress. Once an appropriations bill has been 
signed into law, the President must spend 
all that money, even if he believes certain 
items are unnecessary. I continue to urge 
the Congress to give me the authority for 
line-item vetoes. 

This week we’ve begun a new journey. If 
Congress works with us, we can accomplish 
great things for America. But the time to 
act is now. 

Till next week, thanks for listening. God 
bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Visit of King Fahd bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al 
Sa‘ud of Saudi Arabia 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
February 11, 1985 





The President. Ahlan wa Sahlan [Wel- 
come]. It’s a great privilege to welcome a 
world statesman, a leader of Arab and 
Muslim people, and a good friend of the 
United States, His Majesty King Fahd bin 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa‘ud. 

Although he is no stranger to our shores, 
it’s been almost 8 years since he has paid an 
official visit to the United States. And I’m 
honored to welcome him back again today. 

King Fahd’s visit is in keeping with the 
warm, personal relations enjoyed between 
the leaders of our two countries, a tradition 
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which began 40 years ago this week when 
King Fahd’s father and President Franklin 
Roosevelt met to exchange views. The good 
will that emerged from that meeting of two 
great men has enormously benefited both 
our peoples in the last four decades. 

The friendship and cooperation between 
our governments and people are precious 
jewels whose value we should never under- 
estimate. The positive nature of our rela- 
tions demonstrates that cultural differences, 
as distinct as our own, need not separate or 
alienate peoples from one another. 

As the guardians of Mecca and the pro- 
tectors of your faith, you rightfully exert a 
strong moral influence in the world of 
Islam, and the people of the United States 
are proud of their leadership role among 
the democratic nations. 

King Fahd, I hope that we can work to- 
gether to seek a new rapprochement be- 
tween the Islamic world and the Western 
democracies. Destiny has given us different 
political and social systems, yet with respect 
and good will, as our two countries have 
demonstrated, so much can be accom- 
plished. 

I firmly believe that in the years ahead, 
there should be and will be a more power- 
ful recognition of the common interests 
shared by these two significant world 
forces. Already, the bonds of commerce are 
strong, especially between our two coun- 
tries. Petroleum from Saudi wells helps 
drive the engines of progress in the United 
States, while at the same moment, Ameri- 
can technology and know-how help in the 
construction of Saudi roads, hospitals, and 
communications systems. 

Saudi Arabia has grown into one of Amer- 
ica’s largest trading partners. The commer- 
cial and economic power that we exert in 
the world spurs enterprise and bolsters sta- 
bility. 

I'd like to take this opportunity to express 
admiration for the responsible manner in 
which Saudi Arabia has conducted its eco- 
nomic affairs. King Fahd and other Saudi 
leaders, conscious of the global impact of 
their financial and economic decisions, have 
earned our respect and gratitude. 

Their many humanitarian contributions 
touch us deeply, as well. Saudi aid to refu- 
gees uprooted from their homes in Afghani- 
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stan has not gone unnoticed here, Your 
Majesty. The people of the United States 
share with the people of Saudi Arabia a 
deep moral outrage over the continuing ag- 
gression and butchery taking place in Af- 
ghanistan. The citizens of the Western de- 
mocracies and the Muslim world, by all that 
they believe to be true and just, should 
stand together in opposition to those who 
would impose dictatorship on all of man- 
kind. 

Marxist tyranny already has its grip on 
the religious freedom of the world’s fifth 
largest Muslim population. This same grip 
strangles the prayers of Christians, Jews, 
and Muslims alike. We all worship the same 
God. Standing up to this onslaught, the 
people of Afghanistan, with their blood, 
courage, and faith, are an inspiration to the 
cause of freedom everywhere. 

Afghanistan, of course, is not the only 
conflict in the region. We’re also concerned 
about the tragic war between two of Saudi 
Arabia’s neighbors—Iran and Iraq—a con- 
flict that is raging only a few minutes by air 
from Saudi territory. This bloodshed has 
dragged on far too long and threatens 
peace throughout the region. The United 
States will do what we can, diplomatically, 
to end the fighting. And we will cooperate 
with Saudi Arabia to ensure the integrity of 
your borders. 

Your Majesty, I look forward to our dis- 
cussions about these and other serious prob- 
lems which continue to plague the Middle 
East. Together, our considerable influence 
and our moral suasion can, at the very least, 
decrease the threat of war. 

If the Saudi and American Governments 
focus their energies, progress can be made, 
especially in the lingering dispute between 
Israel and her neighbors. 

I continue to believe that a just and last- 
ing settlement, based on United Nations Se- 
curity Council Resolution 242, is within 
reach. The security of Israel and other na- 
tions of the region and the legitimate rights 
of the Palestinian people can and should be 
addressed in direct negotiations. It is time 
to put this tragedy to rest and turn the 
page to a new and happier chapter. 

Bringing about a better and more peace- 
ful world will require courage, integrity, 
and wisdom. King Fahd and others in his 


family before him have been admired for 
just these traits. 

I look forward to our discussions, King 
Fahd, and welcome to the United States. 

The King. {In English] President, Mrs. 
Reagan, the people—thank you very much, 
Mr. Reagan. I’m very sorry because my 
English is not good. I try to speak English, 
but I can’t speak English good. Now I speak 
Arabic—very sorry. 

[In Arabic] Mr. President, I should like to 
express my happiness on the occasion of my 
first meeting with you on the soil of the 
United States and express my satisfaction 
with the steady growth of relations between 
our two countries. I look forward to a fruit- 
ful exchange of views for the benefit of our 
two countries and peoples in the interest of 
peace in our region. 

Mr. President, since the historic meeting 
between His Majesty the late King ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Al Sa’ud and the late President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt 40 years ago this month, the 
leaders of our two countries have continued 
to meet from time to time to discuss ways 
of promoting friendship and cooperation 
between our two countries and to consult 
and exchange views on international mat- 
ters of mutual interest. This visit to your 
friendly country takes place in this same 
context. 

Permit me, Mr. President, to turn back 
the pages of history to the period following 
the First World War, to the time when the 
majority of the Arab countries were suffer- 
ing under the yoke of colonialism; when 
your country affirmed the principles that 
advocated the right of peopies to freedom, 
independence, and self-determination. 

At that time, when the name of the 
United States stood for freedom, justice, 
and independence, the aspirations of the 
Arab peoples were directed toward your 
country as the defender of truth and justice. 
Now we are in a new era in which the 
United States reaffirms those principles, this 
time under your leadership, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, the majority of the Arak 
countries gained their freedom and inde- 
pendence, with the exception of one 
people—the Palestinian people, who com- 
mitted no wrong that could justify what has 
befallen them. The Palestinians, who were 
never aggressors or invaders, found them- 
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selves, through no fault of their own, the 
victims of unjust aggression. 

The Palestinian question is the single 
problem that is of paramount concern to 
the whole Arab nation and affects the rela- 
tions of its peoples and countries with the 
outside world. It is the one problem that is 
the root cause of instability and turmoil in 
the region. I hope, Mr. President, that your 
administration will support the just cause of 
the Palestinian people. 

We only ask for a just position that con- 
forms with the history and ideals of your 
great country, a position that is consonant 
with its role of leadership in the interna- 
tional community. Such a position will earn 
the United States the respect and apprecia- 
tion not only of the Arab and Muslim 
worlds but also of freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere. 

Similarly, the problem of Lebanon needs 
to be addressed in such a way that would 
guarantee the withdrawal of Israel from 
Lebanese territory and the achievement of 
Lebanon’s sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
and full independence. 

Mr. President, I share your view that 
Saudi Arabia, with its Islamic beliefs and 
principles, and the United States, with its 
ideals and values, can together find a 
common ground against aggression, injus- 
tice, and oppression. 

Mr. President, as far as the people of Af- 
ghanistan are concerned, this people who 
want nothing but freedom against oppres- 
sion, freedom from killing women and chil- 
dren—this people deserve our help. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be long, 
but I would like to say in conclusion that it 
is, indeed, a pleasure to have this opportu- 
nity to congratulate you on the full confi- 
dence that your people have placed in you 
by supporting your Presidency for a second 
term. This clearly demonstrates the extent 
of the confidence your people have in your 
wise leadership and your farsightedness. 

And, in conclusion, Mr. President, I 
would like to thank you very much and to 
thank the American people and all the offi- 
cials of the U.S. Government. And I wish 
you progress and good health. And I would 
like to thank God for giving us a beautiful 
sunny day today. [Laughter] 

[In English] Thank you very much. I 
come again in the United States. I see many 
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people, my close friends. And next time, I 
come just with—nothing, just for—like any- 
body. Thank you very much. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
the King was accorded a formal welcome 
with full military honors. The King’s re- 
marks in Arabic were translated by an in- 
terpreter. 

Following the ceremony, the President 
and King Fahd met in the Oval Office. 
They then joined U.S. and Saudi officials 
for a meeting in the Cabinet Room. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Annual Report. February 11, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


The security of our people, the primary 
responsibility of the Federal government, is 
accomplished through the complementary 
objectives of a strong defense capability and 
unambiguous and credible arms control 
agreements. While we have made substan- 
tial progress in rebuilding our defenses 
during the past four years, progress in arms 
control has not kept pace. 

It is my intention in the next four years 
to do everything possible to find practical 
arrangements with the Soviet Union that 
will sharply reduce nuclear weapons. Arms 
control negotiations are surely the best way 
for pursuing such important objectives, and 
thus, I view with the utmost seriousness the 
negotiating commitments made with the 
Soviet Union four weeks ago in Geneva..We 
are now prepared to address not only nu- 
clear offensive systems, but also strategic 
defenses and the essential improvements in 
verification. 

In addition to these new bilateral arms 
control efforts, a number of multilateral ac- 
tivities play significant roles in our compre- 
hensive arms control program. For exam- 
ple, discussions are being directed to ban- 
ning chemical weapons and to reaching 
agreement on measures that will build con- 
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fidence in understanding the activities and 
intentions of adversaries. This 24th Annual 
Report of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency describes these 
and all the many facets of the Administra- 
tion’s 1984 program. I am pleased to for- 
ward it to the Congress. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
February 11, 1985. 


Note: The report is entitled “United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency— 
1984 Annual Report.” 


Visit of King Fahd of Saudi Arabia 





Toasts at the State Dinner. 
February 11, 1985 





The President. Your Majesty and distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, wel- 
come to the White House. 

It was my honor today to renew my 
friendship with King Fahd. And when we 
last met in Cancin, it was a bit warmer, 
but, Your Majesty, I only hope the warmth 
of our hospitality helps make up for the 
coldness outside. 

I'd like to take this opportunity, Your 
Majesty, to thank you for a piece of cutlery. 
It’s a fine, jeweled saber that I received as a 
gift from the Saudi Boy Scouts who visited 
the White House last year. And with the 
budget battle about to commence in Wash- 
ington, it’s going to come in very handy. 
[Laughter] 

King Fahd and the Saudi Royal Family, 
reflecting the values at the heart of their 
society, have been sharing and generous 
leaders. In addition to their humanitarian 
aid throughout the world, they contribute 
to such cultural and educational institutions 
as the American University in Beirut, for 
example. And closer to home, when fire de- 
stroyed a major cultura! facility at Wolf 
Trap here in Washington, threatening to 
short-circuit an entire theatrical season, the 
Saudi Embassy quickly located a huge tent 
and had it flown to Washington, and the 
show went on. In 1977 Terraset Elementary 


School in Reston, Virginia, received a solar 
heating system dedicated by none other 
than our guest of honor this evening. 

King Fahd’s exuberance for getting in- 
volved is well known. He’s maintained the 
rich tradition of the majlis, meeting direct- 
ly with his people, listening to their ideas as 
often as not to their problems. 

His personal identification with his 
people has manifested itself in his avid sup- 
port for Saudi Arabia’s soccer team. And, 
Your Majesty, I understand that you have, 
on occasion, gone so f r as to call the coach 
and offer suggestions. [Laughter] Being a 
former radio sportscaster, I’d love to do 
that. However, in this country, they only 
permit me to call them after the game is 
over. [Laughter] 

But there’s an Arab saying: The sands are 
blowing. And I submit to you, King Fahd, 
that if the sands of time give us any hint of 
the future, it is that in the days ahead the 
friendship between the Saudi Arabian and 
American people will be a strong and vital 
force in the world and that the future of 
the Middle East is one of peace. 

Your Majesty, it’s been an honor for us to 
have you as our guest. I look forward to 
building on what we’ve accomplished 
today. 

The King. Mr. President, dear friends, I 
am pleased indeed this evening to hear 
these valuable words, these precious words 
from my good friend, His Excellency, Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

And on this good occasion, I would like to 
give my greetings to Mrs. Reagan and all 
the friends that are assembled here once 
again. 

I was indeed happy when I heard the 
President is following the news of sports in 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. [Laughter] As 
a matter of fact, just exactly as the Presi- 
dent said, this is true, because I follow the 
news of sports in my country, and, there- 
fore, the Saudi Soccer Team was first 
among all the Asian countries and became 
the first—the only candidate as far as a can- 
didate for the Olympics in Los Angeles this 
past summer. The Saudi Soccer Team came 
to Los Angeles, but it was not lucky enough 
in order to win any medals. But the most 
important thing is that the team participat- 
ed in Los Angeles, and it showed the world 
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that Saudi Arabia cares about athletics and 
sports. And the team found all kinds of re- 
ception and greetings from this good people 
in the United States. 

And, also, a couple of months ago, the 
team won the Asian Cup among some Asian 
countries that have had soccer and prac- 
ticed the game of soccer for 100 years 
before Saudi Arabia. [Laughter] The King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia took up soccer only 
about 20 years ago, or maybe less, and won 
the Asian Cup, rightfully so. [Laughter] 
And, of course, in such matches nobody 
takes into consideration the good feelings of 
the other. You play to win—{laughter|—so 
much so that one of the Asian countries 
that played against Saudi Arabia said that 
their team was going to win the cup. As a 
matter of fact, they even reserved a special 
desk on the plane for that cup. [Laughter] 
We did not claim that we were going to 
win the cup, but the Saudi team won two 
cups instead of one—{laughter|—the Afri- 
can Cup and also the goalie won the cup for 
the most valuable player or the best goalie 
in those games and tournaments. 

Of course, in the past, only 5 years ago, 
we were defeated. As a matter of fact, I 
have adopted sports in my country, not 
only soccer but many other sports and ath- 
letics. Now we have 125 athletic clubs. 
Those clubs practice all kinds of sports, in- 
cluding soccer. And we also hope that we 
will be able to participate in many interna- 
tional tournaments in the future. 

The day before yesterday, the Saudi 
youth group, those who are under 16, won 
the cup for the youth under 16 years old. 
And the tournament for the Asian and Afri- 
can games will be held in China next year. 
And the Saudi team is going to go in order 
to play. And, of course, we think this is a 
very good thing that it has already defeated 
the similar teams in Asia and now it is going 
to China in order to defeat other, more 
powerful teams. [Laughter] 

Furthermore, there is another soccer 
team for those who are 18- or 19-year-olds. 
It has won all the tournaments, and there 
are only four countries left that it is going 
to face. And we believe that we are going 
to defeat those also. [Laughter] When this 
takes place in Abu Dhabi, in the United 
Arab Emirates, and faces those four coun- 


tries, it will go to Moscow. We don’t know 
whether the members of the team will 
come back as Communists to us or not. 
[Laughter] But I believe that our team will 
meet millions of Muslims there in the 
Soviet Union, so I don’t know whether the 
Soviets will allow the Saudi flag to flutter 
and to be raised, because the wordings on 
the flag says, “There is no God but the God 
and Mohammed is His only Prophet.” What 
is important, that we are going to have 
matches in China and in Moscow. If this 
proves anything, it proves that the level of 
sports in Saudi Arabia is rather good. 

And in conclusion, before I finish what I 
have to say with these limited remarks, I 
would like to thank His Excellency, my 
friend, President Reagan, and Mrs. Reagan 
and all my dear friends assembled here. 

I don’t know whether His Excellency, the 
President, realizes that at the present there 
are some 500 American companies working 
in Saudi Arabia, doing business. If this is of 
any indication, it also indicates the close ties 
of friendship that exist between our two 
countries. And furthermore, the Saudi- 
American Commission ! did its duty, and it 
holds its meetings regularly, once in Saudi 
Arabia and once in the United States in a 
regular manner. I would like to take this 
opportunity to express my gratitude for the 
officials in this Commission, be they Ameri- 
cans or Saudis, because they have accom- 
plished many of the important projects, and 
also those companies that contributed great- 
ly to our progress, and among them, many 
American companies. 

Therefore, what I would like to say, that 
there are many levels of relationships be- 
tween our two countries. Be they political, 
economic, or social, they all indicate the 
strong ties of friendship between our two 
countries. 

When we are in need of any product that 
is produced by the United States, be it in 
the field of technology or otherwise, that 
means we are in need of this, and we will 
work to get it. The reason we try to acquire 
these things, because we consider ourselves 
as friends of the United States. Our aim, of 
course, is to see—we want peace and stabili- 


1 U.S.-Saudi Joint Economic Commission. 
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ty for our region in the Middle East, and 
we want for all people to live in peace. 

I forgot to mention something important 
earlier, and that is that we have about 
13,000 of our sons that are studying in 
American colleges and universities. And 
they all find very good treatment. I am sure 
that some of them are probably—who have 
study in the United States, and they are 
here this evening. My sons studied in the 
United States, four of them. And they re- 
ceived their BA degrees from American 
universities. And I have now my young 
Aziz, Prince ‘Abd al ‘Aziz. When he is 
older, he will go to a university. Therefore, 
I have an interest here in the United States, 
because my sons graduated from American 
colleges and universities. 

I hope that this friendship will continue, 
because it was built on firm and sound 
foundations. 

And in conclusion, I would like to thank 
President Reagan and Mrs. Reagan, again, 
and all my friends here. And I would like 
for anybody who wishes to visit Saudi 
Arabia—you are all welcome to come and 
see my country. And at this moment, I 
would like to invite President Reagan and 
Mrs. Reagan. For any time they wish to 
come and visit Saudi Arabia, they will find a 
friendly people there to welcome them. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
10 p.m. in the State Dining Room at the 
White House. King Fahd spoke in Arabic, 
and his remarks were translated by an in- 
terpreter. 

The following morning, the President and 
King Fahd, together with U.S. and Saudi 
officials including Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz, Robert C. McFarlane, As- 
sistant to the President for National Securi- 
ty Affairs, Saudi Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Sa‘ud al-Faysal Al Sa‘ud, and Ambas- 
sador Bandar bin Sultan bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Al Sa‘ud, met in the Residence for a break- 
fast meeting. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview with Bernard Weinraub and 
Gerald Boyd of the New York Times. 
February 11, 1985 





Q. We just wanted to start off with some 
foreign policy questions first. Okay? 
The President. All right. 


Arms Control 


Q. And a question on arms control: Are 
we going into negotiations in a position of 
inferiority? 

The President. That we are not up to a 
strength level of the Soviet Union—— 

Q. Right. 

The President. ——militarily? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. Oh, I don’t think there’s 
any question of that, and we have been for 
quite some time. We have fewer—for exam- 
ple, in nuclear weapons—we have fewer 
warheads than we had in 1967. But I think, 
in one way, we’re going in in a stronger 
sense than we have in recent years, because 
over recent years, we followed a policy of 
kind of unilaterally disarming and the idea 
that maybe the others would follow suit. 

This time, with the refurbishing of our 
military defenses that we’ve been undergo- 
ing for these 4 years, we’re going to the 
table, and they have the knowledge that 
not only are we stronger than we were, 
even though we have not caught up with 
them as yet, but they have the awareness 
that we’re determined to not allow them to 
have a superiority over us to the extent that 
our forces wouldn’t be a deterrent. And I 
think in that regard, we sit down to the 
table with a little more realism than there’s 
been in the past. 

Q. Isn’t there a—statements by yourself 
during the campaign, Mr. President, and by 
Secretary of State George Shultz, to the 
effect that we have been able to reestablish 
the military balance in the few years and 
that otherwise we could not negotiate on an 
even basis? 

The President. Well, I was trying to be 
completely accurate here that, obviously, 
we have not completely caught up with the 
imbalance between us. For example, we 
have in uniform in the military 17 divisions. 
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Well, they’ve got more than that on the 
Chinese border. So, we have not caught up 
with the naval buildup. But the fact that we 
are doing that, the fact that there are—we 
have 24 more ships, I believe, out there 
scheduled for addition to the fleet—that is 
what I think brings us to the table. They 
know our industrial power. They know 
what we’ve been able to achieve when we 
set our minds to it. 

So, they know that there’s been a change 
of attitude, that we are not canceling weap- 
ons systems, and—without getting anything 
in return. And, from that standpoint, I think 
this is what they mean—that our whole atti- 
tude is different now, and they can look 
down the road and see that there’s a point 
at which they won’t have any margin of 
superiority. 

Q. Can you—— 

The President. And they don’t have 
enough of a margin today, I—to tempt 
them into a firs: strike. 

Q. On the subject of arms control treaty 
violations, you and your administration have 
said for several years that the Soviets are 
violating these treaties. A, what do you 
intend to do about that, and B, would you 
sign treaties in the future without clearing 
up those matters? 

The President. Well, I think all of that is 
part of what has to be negotiated and prob- 
ably under the cap of—or the part of the 
negotiations that'll deal with verifiability. In 
other words, it’s not enough to have an 
agreement; it’s got to be a verifiable agree- 
ment. 

And some of the violations that they’re 
doing are violations of what had previously 
been negotiated as the right of each one of 
us to know about the other. The encrypting 
of the signals that some of their nuclear 
tests would—ordinarily that we would be 
able, simply electronically, to have the facts 
that it was agreed upon we should have, 
both sides should have. But then they have 
been encrypting so that we don’t get that 
full information from a test. And all of these 
will be part of the negotiations. 

Q. Do those violations block the possibili- 
ty of another agreement until they are 
cleared up? 

The President. I—now we get into the 
area of the actual negotiating, and I don’t 
think that I should be discussing those par- 
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ticular facets of what are we going to do, 
what are we going to offer, what are we 
going to trade. I don’t think that should be 
voiced in advance. 


Situation in the Philippines 


Q. Mr. President, to shift to another sub- 
ject, there are people in Congress who are 
talking about the situation in the Philip- 
pines with the opposition parties in turmoil 
there, with the Communist insurrection. 
They’re saying that the Philippines is our 
next Iran. Do you see the Philippines that 
way? Do you agree? 

The President. 1 certainly hope not. 
We’re trying to be as helpful as we can in 
their situation. The Philippines and the 
United States certainly have a close rela- 
tionship and alliance over the years, and 
we've had a good relationship with Presi- 
dent Marcos. 

Now, we realize there is an opposition 
party that, we believe, is also pledged to 
democracy. We also are aware that there is 
another element in the Philippines that has 
Communist support and backing. What 
we're hopeful of is that the democratic 
processes will take place and, even if there 
is a change of party there, it would be that 
opposition faction which is still democratic 
in its principles. I think it would be a disas- 
ter for all of us if, out of the friction be- 
tween those two parties, the third element, 
the Communist element, should get in, be- 
cause we know their result is always totali- 
tarian. 

Q. Do you feel there are certain steps 
that should be taken in order to prevent 
that from happening, either by the govern- 
ment or by the opposition? 

The President. Well, I hope that both par- 
ties are aware of this over there and are 
going to, neither one of them, look to that 
third element for any kind of help or alli- 
ance. And, as I say, we just—we’re going to 
do, continue to do, everything we can as a 
longtime friend to see that the Philippines 
remain a democracy. 


South Korea 


Q. Sir, on South Korea, let me just ask 
you: Given today’s news, do you think that 
some of these Americans who were accom- 
panying the opposition leader there were, 
in fact, meddling as—— 
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The President. Let’s just say that I think 
there was bad judgment on both sides. 

Q. You mean the Americans as well as 
the Korean officials? 

The President. Yes. And it’s tended—cer- 
tainly here in the treatment of this—it’s 
tended to hide the fact that Korea, South 
Korea, has made great strides in democra- 
cy, that they have a prosperity that is far 
above that of a great many of their neigh- 
bors in that part of the world. Their democ- 
racy is working. And this was just—I think 
there was some bad judgment there on 
both sides. 


Nicaragua 


Q. Could we talk about Nicaragua, I 
guess, Mr. President? There seems to be a 
real stalemate there. You’re not providing 
aid to the contras now. There are no negoti- 
ations that are going on now. What are you 
planning to do in the way of policy to try to 
get something going that might bring about 
the kind of Nicaragua that you would like? 

The President. Well, I'm going to contin- 
ue to ask the Congress to let us, in all of 
Latin America, go forward with the kind of 
program that was born of the Kissinger-led 
commission down there in which 75 per- 
cent of the help we offer is going to be in 
social and economic aid to try and make 
these countries more self-sufficient, to 
eliminate the great poverty in so many of 
those countries by simply helping them 
become more viable economically and, at 
the same time, giving them help for securi- 
ty, so that they’re not victims of subversion, 
particularly from outside their own coun- 
tries. 

With regard to Nicaragua, I think that we 
should continue to offer support to the 
people of Nicaragua who have been be- 
trayed in the revolution that they, them- 
selves, supported. 

That revolution was supposed to be— 
result in democracy. And there was the— 
assurances were given by the people who 
were fighting the revolution and leading it. 
Then the Sandinistas did what Castro 
before them had done in Cuba. Once the 
revolution was successful, they ousted from 
the government, or any participation in 
government, all the other factions that 
were dedicated to democracy and have in- 
stituted a totalitarian regime. 


And what the Nicaraguan people want is 
the revolution they fought for. And I think 
they’re entitled to have it. 

Q. So, support to the people of Nicaragua 
is support to the contras? Or what? 

The President. Well, they certainly are 
part of the people, and they were part of 
the revolution in many instances. The thing 
that so many people that are arguing 
against this don’t seem to be aware of—in a 
difference between, for example, Nicaragua 
and E] Salvador. El Salvador now, after sev- 
eral elections, is a government that is striv- 
ing for democracy, that was chosen by the 
people. And the people trying to overthrow 
it, the guerrillas in El Salvador, are trying 
to overthrow a government that the majori- 
ty of the people elected. 

In Nicaragua, the so-called Sandinista 
government is a government that seized 
power out of the barrel of a gun; it’s never 
been chosen by the people. And it has di- 
rectly contravened the principles of the 
revolution that they were fighting. And I 
think there’s every reason for the contras to 
be representing those who continue to 
strive for the democracy that they fought a 
revolution to get. 

Q. Well, are you talking about a funda- 
mental change in the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment, or can they do things incrementally? 
Can they, for example, ease up on press 
freedom, or can they provide more press 
freedom, or can they provide certain steps 
that you might think would be acceptable 
without making a fundamental change in 
their government? 

The President. Well, Jerry, I don’t know 
what—when we talk about this, are we talk- 
ing about the people that are in the govern- 
ment or the form of government? If it’s the 
people, obviously those who have grabbed 
power are not going to want to give it up; 
that’s typical of totalitarianism. But as to the 
other part—all the Sandinistas would have 
to do is go back to what they, themselves, 
participated in promising to the Organiza- 
tion of American States—that they wanted 
democracy, they wanted free voting, they 
wanted free labor unions, they wanted a 
free press and all—and subject them- 
selves—or submit themselves, I should say, 
and anyone else who chooses to, to the will 
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of the people by way of the elections and 
voting. 

Q. Sir, let me ask you—on the contras 
question—what form of aid should this take, 
in terms of helping the contras? I mean, 
how do we propose to help the contras? 

The President. Well, | think what we—I 
still believe in covert programs where 
they’re necessary and where they’re desira- 
ble. And so, once you say that, then there 
are some limits as to what you can specify. 

Q. Right. I understand. 

Strategic Defense Initiative 

Q. Mr. President, to go back to the issue 
of arms control and, particularly, to your 
Strategic Defense Initiative—if, in the 
Geneva negotiations, the Soviets were to 
agree to go along with the deep reductions 
in offensive weapons that you’ve proposed, 
would you still want to proceed with this 
Strategic Defense Initiative, or would you 
be ready to call it off in return for that? 

The President. No. 1 would want to pro- 
ceed with what we’re doing, which is re- 
search to discover whether there is such a 
weapon and whether it is practical and fea- 
sible. And then I, myself, have said that my 
own view would be that if that is deter- 
mined and there is—we can produce such a 
weapon, that then before deployment I'd 
be willing to sit down and, in a sense, inter- 
nationalize. 

In other words, to negotiate then, before 
there would be any deployment or any- 
thing, to make sure that they understood 
that we weren’t trying to create the ability 
of a first strike ourselves, that we’re—our 
goal was still the elimination of nuclear 
weapons; and that I would see that defen- 
sive weapon as another step in attaining 
that goal; that if we could say that this vir- 
tually makes those weapons, if not obsolete, 
certainly most ineffective—the nuclear 
weapons—then we've got a real reason for 
saying, “Now, let’s all do away with them, 
because we’ve come up with this defensive 
weapon.” That would eliminate any of the 
protests that some of the people on the 
Soviet side have made that we’re seeking a 
first-strike capability. 

I don’t think anyone in the world can 
honestly believe that the United States is 
interested in such a thing or ever would put 
itself in that position. 
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Q. So, proceeding with the Strategic De- 
fense is independent of whatever agree- 
ment is reached-— 

The President. That’s right—— 

Q. ——on offensive weapons. 

The President. ——because it’s not in vio- 
lation of the ABM treaty, and they have 
been conducting—you know, who are they 
kidding? They’ve been conducting research 
in this sort of thing for a long time. And 
they already have—far beyond anything we 
have—and we believe, in violation of the 
ABM treaty, that kind of defense. 

And we're seeking a nonnuclear weapon 
that could render these weapons obsolete. 


U.S.-Cuba Relations 


Q. Sir, just—excuse me—back on Latin 
America—Fidel Castro said recently that he 
saw possibilities for improving relations 
with the U.S. Do you see any possibility of a 
U.S.—of you or the Government improving 
relations with Castro? 

The President. Well, I'm not greatly opti- 
mistic, because we’ve heard this before. 
Early in my administration there were sig- 
nals sent of this kind, and we took them up 
on it. And we tried to have some meetings 
with them, and nothing came of it. Their 
words are never backed by deeds. There 
are very simple things that they could do 
that would indicate that they were ready 
for a change. 


The Middle East 


Q. On the Middle East, Mr. President, do 
you expect a current review of the arms 
sale policy to result in some kind of change 
in U.S. policy in the region? 

The President. Well, now, you're asking 
about—— 

Q. The Middle East. 

The President. In arms policies, though. 

Q. Yes, you’re conducting a review of 
arms—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——policy. 

The President. What we feel—I’m still 
dedicated to that September Ist, 1982, pro- 
vision of a negotiated peace. I don’t believe 
it can be achieved without King Hussein of 
Jordan and with—or at least with the per- 
mission of the Palestinians, representing 
them in direct negotiations with the Israe- 
lis. And what we—we are prepared to be of 
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whatever help we can be. We’re not seek- 
ing to impose a settlement on anyone; we 
haven’t got some plan of how it must be 
worked out. 

But I feel that we have to make the mod- 
erate Arab States recognize that we can be 
their friend as well as the friend of Israel 
and that this could be helpful in our trying 
to be of help in peace negotiations. And 
part of this would be—because they’re 
under threat—there’s a war going on just 
minutes away from them by air. The Soviet 
Union is—with its invasion of Afghanistan— 
has made it evident that the Middle East 
can’t rule out the possibility of expansion- 
ism on the part of the Soviets there. And, 
therefore, we think that they’re entitled to 
some defensive weapons also. 

At the same time, we have ensured Israel 
that we will never see them lose their quali- 
tative edge to the point that they’re endan- 
gered by anything we do. 

Q. Do you see an opportunity, at this 
point, to push that peace initiative of yours 
once again? With the Fahd visit and other 
developments, is this the time to make an- 
other move? 

The President. I'm going to talk—we 
have another meeting coming tomorrow 
morning. I’m going to talk to him, definite- 
ly, so that he knows that we haven’t retreat- 
ed. The fact that—the events in Lebanon 
and so forth kind of put the plan on ice. 

It was not only that. If you’ll remember, 
there was a very definite breaking off of 
relations between the PLO and King Hus- 
sein. Hussein was going forward, trying to 
work with them, and then suddenly they 
parted company. 

Now, there have been talks resumed, be- 
cause anyone who talks for the Arab side is 
going to have to be able to represent the 
Palestinian problem in those negotiations. 
You can’t write them off or ignore their 
right to some claims. And so what we’re 
going to—what we’re trying to talk about is 
hoping that this can now come to the point 
that there can be direct negotiations. 

Q. Do you put any limit on who can rep- 
resent the Palestinians? 

The President. Well, it more or less has to 
be worked out between them and King 
Hussein—— 


Q. But if— 


The President. ——as to whether they 
will permit him or whether they will want 
direct representation, and then, then I 
think with the Israelis the issue comes up, 
then—will whoever represents the Palestin- 
ians be willing to say that they recognize 
the right of Israel to exist as a nation. This is 
a great sticking point. It’s why we cannot 
enter into any discussions with the Palestin- 
ians, the PLO. As long as they say that, how 
do you talk to a country and say to a coun- 
try, “You should negotiate with these 
people,” when these people say, “We don’t 
recognize that country’s right to exist.” 

Q. As part of the comprehensive review 
that you’re doing on the Middle East, are 
you thinking of connecting arms sales to the 
peace process? 

The President. Well, we have—you know, 
there have been—we have made some arms 
sales in a number of instances. Actually, 
what I feel is necessary is—this is a part of 
convincing the Arabs that we do sincerely 
intend to be their friends also, that we’re 
not in any way an opponent. 


Black Americans 


Q. Mr. President, on the question of black 
leaders—you’ve criticized black leaders, re- 
cently, as representing a special interest 
and being concerned about their own jobs 
and positions. Assuming that that might be 
true, how do you then plan to keep in 
touch with the black community in general, 
if you’re not doing it through these black 
leaders? 

The President. Very willing to do it 
through those, and tried. And there were 
meetings here, and they came to naught. 
What I said there is a general thing that I 
was saying—not about all—because there 
are leaders of quite prominent black 
groups, like Roy Innis of CORE [Congress 
of Racial Equality], who agrees completely 
with what I said. 

But I think it’s something that happens 
even in government bureaucracies that are 
set up to solve a certain problem. But once 
the bureaucracy is set up, it never quite 
wants to admit that the problem has been 
solved, because there’s no longer any need 
for the bureaucracy. And I think that there 
is some element of this. If—and we’ve—see, 
I’ve just lived longer than the rest of you. 
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[Laughter] I remember when things were 
very much different—not from reading 
about them, from seeing them. And I think 
that there is an unwillingness on the part of 
some leaders to bring to the attention or 
remind the people they represent how 
much progress has been made, because— 
and again, as I say, because if you do, they 
might then say, well, then, what are we still 
organized for? 

Now, granted, we have not totally elimi- 
nated all the problems. There are a lot of us 
that are still heart and soul for continuing. 
But the progress that we’ve made is such 
that there is no reason anymore to try to 
keep a group in existence on the basis of 
animus, anger, and others. 


Q. Well, how do you really get that mes- 
sage through to the black community if you 
don’t deal with black leaders? How do 
you—— 

The President. Well, I think that—now, 
what constitutes black leaders? I’ve been 
meeting with an awful lot of people that 
have, I think, achieved quite some promi- 
nence in their work in that field. And, as I 
say, Roy Innis, of CORE—he sees this exact- 
ly the same way. 


I’m perfectly willing to try and say these 
same things to the people that are in the 
organizations where a few of the leaders 
have seemed to be, well, very frankly, more 
interested in some political differences than 
they are in resolving the problem. 


Poland 


Q. Mr. President, shift to a totally differ- 
ent area—Poland. Does the trial and the 
conviction of those four police officers and 
the murder of that Catholic priest consti- 
tute any kind of a step on the part of the 
Polish Government that justified, in your 
mind, relaxing any of our sanctions or 
making any moves towards Poland to ease 
the situation, improve it? 


The President. 1 honestly don’t think that 
it reflects any change. I think it reflects 
something that went wrong. And the Gov- 
ernment doesn’t mind throwing somebody 
to the wolves in order to keep the sleigh 
going ahead of the wolfpack. 


Q. No fundamental change internally, 
therefore no reason for us to change our 
policy? 

The President. No. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 


Q. Mr. President, taking it back to the 
question of your Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive. Throughout history there’s always 
been a question of offensive being able to 
overcome defense, and it always has in the 
past. Here we’re about to embark on the 
expenditure of a lot of money to test this 
proposition again. Why do you think this 
time the defense might be able to prevail 
over the offense? 

The President. Well, all right, let me give 
you a parallel that I’ve used here among 
our own people. World War I—poison gas 
came into being for the first time, and it 
was horrible. 1925—all the nations of the 
world met in Geneva and ruled out poison 
gas in the future for war. But by that time 
the gas mask had been developed, and gas 
mask has been standard soldier equipment 
in just about every army in the world ever 
since 1925. We haven’t thrown the masks 
away. 

Now, we're talking about a weapon that 
has been developed for which there is no 
defense whatsoever. The only program we 
have is MAD, Mutual Assured Destruction. 
And—why don’t we have MAS instead, 
Mutual Assured Security? 

Now, we all know how to make that 
weapon. Suppose that we were so successful 
at the arms talks that we all agreed to do 
away with them, just as we agreed to do 
away with poison gas. And the years go by, 
but we all know how to make them. You 
can’t take out of your mind the knowledge 
that we now have. And sometime, in a time 
of stress and, whether it’s the two great 
countries or some other countries, some- 
body is going to say, just as they have in 
recent years, maybe it would be handy for 
us to produce a few of these things. And 
you wouldn’t be able to tell if they had or 
not. But at least your security would be 
your own kind of gas mask—that if some- 
body does cheat after you’ve tried to elimi- 
nate them, and comes up with those, you’d 
have a weapon in which you could knock 
them down, just as today, you could put on 
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the gas mask if somebody cheats and de- 
cides to use poison gas. 

So, I think it would be well worth having. 
And then, of course, there’s the possibility 
that you can’t get everybody to eliminate 
those weapons as we’re seeking to do, and, 
therefore, you have made it through de- 
fense. You’ve changed the whole ratio—the 
opponent that might want to be expansion- 
ist and resort to war has to say in the face 
of that defensive weapon: How many of 
these things do I have to have before I can 
be sure that enough get through that they 
won't be able to blow me out of the water? 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve talked at times 
of two different kinds of a defense—one, 
defending cities, the whole population. 
Somebody referred to it as an “Astrodome” 
defense, so to speak. And you seem now to 
be talking about a defense that would be 
around our missiles. Which is it you want—a 
limited defense or a total defense? 

The President. 1 want a defense that 
simply says that if somebody starts pushing 
the button on those weapons, we’ve got a 
good chance of keeping all or at least the 
bulk of them from getting to the target. 
Because, even if it’s around missile sites, 
that’s the type of weapon anymore in which 
there’s no way to restrain that from killing 
any number of people, or now, as a great 
many reputable scientists are telling us, that 
such a war could just end up in no victory 
for anyone, because we would wipe out the 
Earth as we know it. And if you think back 
to a couple of natural calamities, back in 
the last century, in the 1800’s, just natural 
phenomena from earthquakes—or, I mean, 
volcanoes, we saw the weather so changed 
that there was snow in July in many tem- 
perate countries. And they’ve called it the 
year in which there was no summer. Well, 
if one volcano can do that, what are we 
talking about with a whole nuclear ex- 
change: the nuclear winter that scientists 
have been talking about? It’s possible. 

So, I think if you have a defensive 
weapon, I don’t think of it in terms of let’s 
put it around this place or that place. Let’s 
put it in such a way that those missiles 
aren’t going to get to their target. 


George Bush 


Q. One last question, if I might, Mr. 
President. Won’t you have to support 


George Bush in ’88? Won’t you have to en- 
dorse him or support him? 

The President. Well, now, you have me 
between a rock and a hard place here, be- 
cause I have to tell you I think that—as I 
have said—he has been the finest Vice 
President that I ever have any recollection 
of. He has been an integral part of every- 
thing that we’re doing. 

I have always had the feeling—I had it 
about a Lieutenant Governor in California 
when I was Governor—that the Vice Presi- 
dent shouldn’t be just someone standing by 
waiting to be called off the bench. He 
should be like an executive vice president 
in the corporation or business; you use him. 
And he’s been all of those things. 

But, at the same time, in this job, you are 
titular head of the party and as such you’ve 
kind of got a responsibility to let the party 
function and make its decisions. Now, it’s 
not an easy thing for me to think about, but 
I have to keep that in mind. 

Q. So, you won’t support him under any 
circumstances? 

The President. What? 

Q. You won’t endorse him under any cir- 
cumstance? 

The President. It’s a—let me just say it’s a 
decision I have said—I know must be made, 
and I’m just not going to think about it. I'll 
be like Scarlett O’Hara, I'll think about it 
tomorrow. [Laughter] 

Q. Don’t your comments almost make 
him a logical successor to you? 

The President. What? 

Q. I mean, your praise of him and the 
performance of the office, doesn’t that 
make him a logical successor? 

The President. Well, I have to say that, if 
anyone was a voter, in considering, they 
would have to recognize who’s had the 
most contact with what’s going on. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 2:38 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 12. 
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National Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5300. February 11, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


No task is more important to the future 
of our society than raising the next genera- 
tion. And few volunteer organizations have 
done more over the years to help our 
Nation perform that task successfully than 
the Big Brothers and Big Sisters of America. 
These are men and women who take time 
from their own responsibilities and families 
to offer a helping hand to young people in 
need. Big Brothers and Big Sisters offer 
youngsters support, counseling, and—most 
important of all—friendship. 

The spirit of voluntarism exemplified by 
this organization is the foundation of our 
way of life. Americans have always been a 
compassionate and decent people, and they 
have never waited for directions from gov- 
ernment before devoting their time and 
energy to helping their neighbors. The Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters of America are 
adding new luster to this old tradition. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
594, has designated the week of February 
17 through February 23, 1985, as a time to 
recognize the contributions of volunteers 
who give their time to become Big Brothers 
and Big Sisters to youths in need of adult 
companionship and authorized and request- 
ed the President to issue a proclamation in 
observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the period from February 
17 through February 23, 1985, as “National 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters Week.” I call 
upon the people of the United States and 
local and national governmental officials to 
observe this day with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 


eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:06 p.m., February 12, 1985) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 12. 


Nuclear Nonproliferation 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Annual Report. February 12, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I have reviewed the activities of United 
States Government departments and agen- 
cies during the calendar year 1984 related 
to preventing nuclear proliferation, and I 
am pleased to submit my annual report on 
this subject pursuant to section 601(a) of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978 
(Public Law 95-242). 

The Report concludes that the United 
States during 1984 continued to make im- 
portant progress in its efforts to achieve its 
non-proliferation goals. ' 

It is my firm conviction that preventing 
the spread of nuclear explosives to addition- 
al countries is essential to world peace and 
stability. It forms an indispensable comple- 
ment to the efforts we have undertaken to 
bring about deep reductions in strategic 
and intermediate-range nuclear weapons. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the future of 
mankind may well depend on the achieve- 
ment of these goals, and I intend to pursue 
them with unflagging determination and a 
deep sense of personal commitment. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 12, 1985. 
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United States-Canada Pacific Salmon 
Fishery Treaty 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Treaty. February 12, 1985 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
Treaty between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Canada Concerning Pacific Salmon, 
with annexes and a related Memorandum of 
Understanding, signed at Ottawa January 
28, 1985. I also transmit for the information 
of the Senate the report of the Department 
of State. This treaty would establish a basis 
for bilateral cooperation in salmon manage- 
ment, research, and enhancement on the 
west coast of North America. It will enter 
into force upon exchange of instruments of 
ratification. 

The treaty would establish a bilateral 
commission with coastwide responsibilities 
for management of “intercepting” salmon 
fisheries, fisheries of one Party that harvest 
fish which spawn in the waters of the other 
Party. These responsibilities would include 
management of the fisheries on Fraser 
River sockeye and pink salmon, now gov- 
erned by the Convention for the Protec- 
tion, Preservation, and Extension of the 
Salmon Fishery of the Fraser River System, 
signed at Washington May 26, 1930, en- 
tered into force July 28, 1937, as amended. 
That convention would be superseded by 
this treaty. An annex to this treaty would 
prescribe specific fishery regimes, establish- 
ing allocations, annual catch levels, and 
broad regulations by time, area, or gear for 
(1) transboundary rivers, (2) the northern 
boundary area, (3) chinook, (4) Fraser River 
pink and sockeye, (5) southern coho, and (6) 
southern chum. 

This treaty represents the culmination of 
fourteen years of negotiations on this issue. 
It establishes a basis for bilateral coopera- 
tion on management, research, and en- 
hancement of salmon stocks throughout the 
west coast of North America. This treaty 
provides a framework that will enable us to 
conserve this precious resource. The in- 
creases in salmon production made possible 
by this treaty will inure to the benefit of 


fishermen of both the United States and 
Canada. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
consideration to the treaty and give its 
advice and consent to ratification of the 
treaty, including its annexes and related 
Memorandum of Understanding. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 12, 1985. 


New Pioneers 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon. 
February 12, 1985 





Thank you for being here, and welcome 
to the White House. To paraphrase an earli- 
er President: This must be one of the most 
extraordinary collections of talent and 
human intelligence that is ever to come to- 
gether in one room in the White House, 
with the possible exception of when 
Thomas Jefferson dined alone. [Laughter] 

To tell you the truth, I was a little nerv- 
ous in the face of so much accumulated 
brainpower. As President, I’m often being 
awarded honorary degrees, which always, as 
I’ve said on a number of occasions, compli- 
cate—or increases a sense of guilt that I 
have nursed for more than a half a century, 
because I always figured the first one they 
gave me was honorary. [Laughter] 

So I was nervous, but then I realized that 
I was about to eat lunch with a group of 
people who spend their time doing things 
like investigating quarks, measuring the 
curve of space, engineering genes, and 
proving the existence of two different kinds 
of infinity. And that reminded me of a 
story—{laughter\—something always _re- 
minds me of a story. [Laughter] 

This was an occasion when three gentle- 
men arrived at the gates of heaven, and St. 
Peter told them that there were certain 
limitations on who could get in, due to 
crowding. And he said they had decided 
that whichever one of the three practiced 
the oldest profession or avocation would be 
admitted. 
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And one stepped forward and said, “Well, 
I think that’s me.” He said, “I am a doctor.” 
He said, “We know that the Lord made 
Adam, and then He created Eve from a rib 
of Adam—that required surgery. And so I 
guess that’s the oldest.” 

But before he could move on in, the 
second one said, “Wait a minute. I’m an 
engineer, and,” he said, “before the Lord 
made Adam, all was chaos. And He spent 6 
days and on the seventh day rested, after 
eliminating the chaos. So, I think engineer- 
ing—I go in.” 

And before he could advance, the third 
one said, “I’m an economist. Where do you 
think they got all that chaos?” [Laughter] 

Now, I can tell that story because my 
degree, that dishonest degree, was in eco- 
nomics. [Laughter] 

I sometimes feel that the journalists who 
cover our everyday political affairs here in 
Washington have a tendency to miss the 
real news, the transforming discoveries and 
achievements that you and your colleagues 
are making every day. I remember just a 
little over 4 years ago, all the headlines 
were of shortages. Every morning it 
seemed that we read that there was some 
new scare story telling us that the Earth’s 
resources were about to run out for good, 
leaving our world poorer and shrinking our 
hopes for the future. 

But at the same time, largely unheralded, 
scientists, inventors, and entrepreneurs in 
the computer field were molding silicon 
chips from sand—one of the commonest 
substances known to man—and in the proc- 
ess revolutionizing our lives. 

It’s been pioneering, such as you who 
have discovered new universes on a black- 
board, have charted new continents inside 
the living cell and extended the boundaries 
of human mortality. Today space is just one 
more laboratory, and the idea that there are 
material limits on the mind of man has 
been shattered once and for all. 

You understand that freedom is not a 
luxury, but a necessity; not a privilege, but 
the source of our life’s bread. In science, 
just as in our economy, our object must be 
to maximize freedom, to open up new ave- 
nues of inquiry and new areas of experi- 
mentation. 

I've asked Congress to approve funding 
for a permanently funded, manned space 
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station. Despite the constraints of a freeze 
in program spending, there are few genu- 
ine cuts in our budget for basic science 
items. We’re requesting a 6.7-percent in- 
crease for basic research in the physical sci- 
ences for fiscal year 86. And we're asking 
for increased funding for science and tech- 
nology and basic research through the end 
of the decade. 

I believe that our nuclear dilemma pre- 
sents us with some of the major unfinished 
business of science. And we have begun re- 
search on a nonnuclear defense against nu- 
clear attack. You, on the cutting edge of 
technology, have already made yesterday’s 
impossibilities the commonplace realities of 
today. Why should we start thinking small 
now? In protecting mankind from the peril 
of nuclear destruction, I think we must be 
ambitious. We can’t lock ourselves into a 
fatalistic acceptance of a world held in jeop- 
ardy. 

In this area, most especially, we must ap- 
proach the future with such vision and hope 
that reach for the greatest possibilities. 
Only if we try can we succeed. 

Back in 1842—I was just a lad at the 
time—[laughter|—the royal astronomer in 
Great Britain studied Charles Babbage’s 
new “analytical engine”—-the forerunner of 
the modern computer, and pronounced it 
worthless. His foresight was almost equaled 
a half century later, when the head of the 
U.S. Patent Office advised President 
McKinley to abolish the Patent Office, be- 
cause “we had,” he said, “everything that 
can be invented had already been invent- 
ed.” [Laughter] 

Well, if science has taught us anything, 
it’s taught us that—well, it’s not to be 
modest in our aspirations. That fact, I have 
to confess, is my secret agenda for bringing 
you all here today. After lunch is over, I’m 
going to ask all of you to turn your atten- 
tion to the budget problem. [Laughter] 
Until then and while you’re doing that, why 
thank you all again for being here. God 
bless all of you. 

I have to take orders, and I think that I 
was told that my schedule called for me to 
run like a deer when I finished talking 
here—that would prevent any of you from 
asking me any questions. [Laughter] But I 
think they have me scheduled that way. 
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I’ve read some of these things that—articles 
about the supposed power of the Presiden- 
cy—but I have to tell you, there’s somebody 
here in the administration—I haven’t found 
out yet—that every day puts a thing on my 
desk that tells me what I’m going to be 
doing every 15 minutes for the rest— 
[laughter|—for the entire day. 

But thank you all again for being here 
now. Please excuse me. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:02 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House 
at the luncheon for leaders in the fields of 
science, medicine, mathematics, engineer- 
ing, and education. 


National DECA Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5301. February 12, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The value of the free enterprise system in 
America is confirmed when the products of 
our research, our industry, and our agricul- 
ture improve the quality of people’s lives 
not only in America, but throughout the 
world. And the genius of American business 
has been to make the wealth of its factories 
and farms accessible to all. 

For thirty-eight years, the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America have intro- 
duced high school and college students to 
the challenges, skills, and responsibilities of 
delivering the products of our free enter- 
prise system to those who use them. Now 
numbering some 150,000 members in all 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico, the Distributive Education Clubs of 
America are helping to prepare a cadre of 
professionals with the spirit of enterprise, 
the civic responsibility, and the complex 
skills needed to assure that America’s 
strength in marketing keeps pace with the 
vast expansion of technology and the in- 
creasingly sophisticated needs of people in 
all parts of the world. 

To give special recognition to the valua- 
ble contribution the Distributive Education 


Ciubs of America are making to maintain- 
ing our Nation’s economic strength and to 
introducing young Americans to the oppor- 
tunities and rewards of free enterprise, the 
Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 36, has 
designated the week of February 10, 1985, 
through February 16, 1985, as “National 
DECA Week” and authorized and request- 
ed the President to issue a proclamation in 
observance of that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Feb- 
ruary 10 through February 16, 1985, as Na- 
tional DECA Week, and I call upon all gov- 
ernment agencies, interested organizations, 
community groups, and the people of the 
United States to observe this week with ap- 
propriate programs, ceremonies, and activi- 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:11 a.m., February 13, 1985] 


Office of Management and Budget 





Executive Order 12505. February 12, 1985 





CONVERSION OF APPOINTMENTS 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the laws of the United States of 
America, including Section 3301 and 3302 
of Title 5, and Section 521 of Title 31 of the 
United States Code, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section I. No later than April 1, 1985, 
any employee of the Office of Management 
and Budget serving under an appointment 
under Schedule A in a position not limited 
to one year or less, concerned with imple- 
mentation of the President’s paperwork re- 
duction and regulatory review and planning 
programs, may have his or her appointment 
converted to a career or career-conditional 
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appointment if the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget determines that: 

(a) The employee has completed at least 
one year of full-time continuous service in a 
position concerned with the paperwork re- 
duction and regulatory program; 

(b) There is a continuing need for the 
position filled by the employee; 

(c) The employee’s past performance has 
been satisfactory and the employee possess- 
es the qualifications necessary to continue 
in the position; and 

(d) The employee meets the citizenship 
requirements and qualification standards 
appropriate for the position. 

Sec. 2. If the Director determines not to 
convert an employee’s appointment to 
career or career-conditional status under 
the preceding Section, the employee shall 
be separated not later than the date of expi- 
ration of the current appointment. 

Sec. 3. Employees whose appointments 
are converted under this Order shall 
become career-conditional employees, or 
career employees if they have completed 
the service requirements for career tenure, 
and all converted employees shall acquire a 
competitive status. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 12, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:12 a.m., February 13, 1985] 


Foreign Issues 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
February 13, 1985 





Q. What about Chernenko? 

The President. Maybe I should ask you. 
We have no other information than you 
have, that—with regard to his still not being 
seen in public. 

Q. ——this might affect the arms talks? 

The President. 1 wouldn’t think so, no. I 
think those are well on their way, and 
there’s been no problem about meeting. 

Q. ——Arafat-Hussein 

The President. What’s that? 
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Q. What do you think of the Arafat-Hus- 
sein agreement? 

Mr. Speakes.' Arafat-Hussein agreement? 

The President. Oh, well, the little we 
know about it, it seems as if some progress 
has been made. That’s where the first break 
in the progress began—came after our first 
proposal in ’82. So, we’re being optimistic 
about it. 

Q. Are they encouraging you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to get more involved right now in the 
Middle East? 

The President. Well, we’ve never been 
uninvolved. And, yes, we want to push the 
same thing that we proposed 2 years ago: 
the peace proposal there between the Arab 
States and Israel. 

Q. What do you hope to get from the 
talks in Vienna with the Soviets? 

The President. Well, there are a number 
of things that I think are of interest to both 
countries, and I think we’ll—there’s some 
reason to believe that we can straighten out 
some things, matters. 

Q. ——Fahd—— 

The President. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], I’ve got a prob- 
lem with you and the helicopter.? 

Q. ——the Fahd visit? 

Mr. Speakes. Results of the Fahd visit? 

Q. The meeting with King Fahd? 

The President. ——what? 

Mr. Speakes. Results of the Fahd visit? 

The President. Oh. Well, we think it was 
a very worthwhile visit for both countries 
and for both heads of state. 

Q. ——the Israelis express any concern 
about the Russians becoming involved in 
the Mideast negotiations or the Vienna 
talks? 

The President. No. We very definitely are 
not in support of an idea of a great interna- 
tional conference on the Middle East. 

Q. Have you invited Mr. Peres to come 
back and talk with you after Mr. Mubarak? 
Is Peres coming back after Mubarak to talk 
again? 


1 Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President. 

2 The President was referring to the over- 
head noise from Marine One, which was 
waiting to take the President to Andrews 
Air Force Base en route to California. 
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The President. 1 don’t know exactly what 
the schedule is of visitors now, but he’s 
coming here on issues that have to do be- 
tween them—and I don’t know whether 
there’d be a reason for another visit. 

Q. Mr. President, what about the strength 
of the U.S. dollar overseas? Is there any- 
thing the Government can or should do 
about that? 

The President. The main problem is not 
the strength of the American dollar; it’s the 
weakness of foreign currency, because our 
recovery has progressed beyond theirs. We 
hope—any cooperation that we can help 
their recovery to where their currency 
comes up in relation to ours. 

I have to get on that thing now. 

Q. What are you getting Mrs. Reagan for 
Valentine’s Day? 

The President. A valentine. [Laughter] 

Q. How many? 

The President. Oh, about five. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:26 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House as the 
President was leaving for a trip to Rancho 
del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Barbara, 
CA. 


National Council on the Humanities 





Nomination of George D. Hart To Be a 
Member. February 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate George D. Hart to be a 
member of the National Council on the Hu- 
manities for a term expiring January 26, 
1990. He would succeed Jacob Neusner. 

Mr. Hart is president of Farnsworth & 
Ruggles in San Francisco, CA. He is also 
president and owner of Farnsworth & Rug- 
gles, Draying and Warehousing and 
Inglewood Realty Corp. He is chairman of 
the Associated Investors of Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

He serves as a member of the boards of 
trustees of Boston University, the San Fran- 
cisco Fine Arts Museums Foundation, and 
the Institutes of Medical Sciences. He is a 
member of the board of overseers of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston and the 


board of fellows of Boston University. In 
1962-1974 he served on the board of trust- 
ees of the California State University and 
Colleges by appointment of the Governor 
of California. 

He graduated from Stanford University 
(A.B., 1931), the University of San Francisco 
(LL.D., 1974), the University of the Red- 
lands (D.B.A., 1974), and Boston University 
(LL.D., 1980). He is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in Ross, CA. He was born 
January 25, 1908, in San Francisco, CA. 


National Commission for Employment 
Policy 





Appointment of Gertrude Catherine 
McDonald as a Member and Designation as 
Chairman. February 13, 1985 





The President today announced his 
intention to appoint Gertrude Catherine 
McDonald to be a member of the National 
Commission for Employment Policy for a 
term of 1 year. This is a new position. Upon 
her appointment, she will be designated 
Chairman. 

Mrs. McDonald was recently announced 
to be appointed as a member of the Nation- 
al Council on Vocational Education. She is 
retired director of special education for 
Fremont Unified School District in Fre- 
mont, CA. 

She is married and resides in Fremont, 
CA. She was born July 21, 1923, in the Irv- 
ington District of Fremont, CA. 


Northern Mariana Islands Commission 
on Federal Laws 





Appointment of Five Members and 
Designation of Chairman. 
February 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands Commission on _ Federal Laws. 
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Benigno R. Fitial will be appointed as 
Chairman. 


Joel J. Bergsma will succeed Agnes Manglona 
McPhetres. He is Chief Legal Counsel to the 
House of Representatives, Fourth Northern 
Marianas Commonwealth Legislature. He is 
married and resides in Saipan in the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands. He 
was born December 16, 1954, in Grand Rapids, 
MI. 


Dewey Lawes Falcone will succeed Myron 
Bennet Thompson. He is an attorney with the 
firm of Falcone & Falcone in Los Angeles, CA. 
He is married, has four children, and resides in 
Redondo Beach, CA. He was born June 27, 
1931, in Hermosa Beach, CA. 

Benigno R. Fitial will succeed James A. Joseph. 
He is a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Fourth Northern Marianas Com- 
monwealth Legislature. He was born Novem- 
ber 27, 1945, in Saipan in the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands, where he now 
resides. 

Edward DLG. Pangelinan is a reappointment. 
He is a consultant to the Northern Mariana 
Islands Government. He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Olney, MD. He was 
born October 24, 1941, in Saipan in the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands. 

Pedro Agulto Tenorio is a reappointment. He is 
Lieutenant Governor of the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands. He was born 
August 8, 1941, in Saipan in the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, where 
he now resides. 


National Council on the Handicapped 





Nomination of Roxanne S. Vierra To Be a 
Member. February 14, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Roxanne S. Vierra to be a 
member of the National Council on the 
Handicapped for a term expiring Septem- 
ber 17, 1987. This is a reappointment. 

Mrs. Vierra is currently a broker associate 
for the Devonshire Co. Additionally, she is 
executive vice president of Introducing 
Denver, Inc., which assists spouses being 
moved with the problems of becoming ac- 
climated in a new environment. In 1970 
she founded Retardates Unlimited, Inc., an 
organization designed to establish business 
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ventures owned and operated by the men- 
tally retarded. 

Mrs. Vierra attended Ohio State Universi- 
ty and the University of Colorado. She is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Littleton, CO. She was born May 29, 1930, 
in Chanel, OH. 


National Council on Educational 
Research 





Nomination of Two Members. 
February 14, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Council on 
Educational Research. 


Elaine Y. Schadler, for a term expiring Septem- 
ber 30, 1987. This is a reappointment. Mrs. 
Schadler is currently professional liaison for 
Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia. Previously 
she was a proofreader and copyeditor for The 
Intercollegiate Review, The Political Science 
Reviewer, and The Academic Reviewer (1975- 
1979) and was an assistant buyer for Kaufman’s 
Department Store (1967-1969). Mrs. Schadler 
is married, has one child, and resides in Bryn 
Mawr, PA. She was born December 1, 1944, in 
Pittsburgh, PA. 


Gwyneth Gayman, for a term expiring Septem- 
ber 30, 1987. This is a reappointment. Mrs. 
Gayman is a former teacher, counselor, and 
department head at Sun Valley Junior High 
School in Sun Valley, CA. She is also a former 
member of the Board of Education of Los An- 
geles. Mrs. Gayman has one child and resides 
in LaCanada, CA. She was born March 24, 
1914, in Vancouver, BC, Canada. 


Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board 





Appointment of Truman H. Cline. 
February 14, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Truman H. Cline to be a 
member of the Architectural and Transpor- 
tation Barriers Compliance Board for a 
term expiring December 3, 1987. He will 
succeed Scott Moore Duncan. 





Beginning in 1937 Mr. Cline has been an 
industrial engineer serving with several dif- 
ferent companies including Sears, Roebuck 
Manufacturing Divisions. Mr. Cline gradu- 
ated from Purdue University (B.S.E.E., 
1930; M.S.E.E., 1933). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Kansas City, 
MO. He was born October 31, 1909, in 
Camden, IN. 


Christopher Columbus Quincentenary 
Jubilee Commission 





Appointment of Frederick William Mario 
Guardabassi as a Member. 
February 14, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Frederick William Mario 
Guardabassi to be a member of the Christo- 
pher Columbus Quincentenary Jubilee 
Commission. This is a new position. 

Mr. Guardabassi is currently president of 
Guardabassi Investments. He also serves as 
chairman of the Broward Citizens Commit- 
tee. He has served on the board of directors 
for Gulfstream Bank Holding Co., the 
American National Bank and Trust Co., and 
Sunrise American National Bank and Trust 
Co. 

Mr. Guardabassi graduated from George- 
town University (B.S., 1956). He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Fort Lau- 
derdale, FL. He was born April 3, 1929, in 
Los Angeles, CA. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 10 
The President returned to the White 


House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 
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February 11 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Chadli 
Bendjedid of Algeria to make a state visit to 
the United States. President Bendjedid has 
accepted the invitation and will meet with 
the President at the White House on April 
17. 


February 12 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Natura! Re- 

sources and Environment, to discuss 
proposed Superfund reauthorization 
legislation. 

In the afternoon, the President presented 
the Presidential Citizens Medal to John 
F.W. Rogers in the Oval Office. He was 
awarded the medal for his work, while As- 
sistant to the President for Management 
and Administration, on the refurbishing of 
the White House and the Old Executive 
Office Building. 


February 13 

In the morning, the President left the 
White House for a trip to his ranch in Cali- 
fornia. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 11 


Mark L. Edelman, 

an Assistant Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
African Development Foundation for the 
remainder of the term expiring September 
22, 1985, vice Francis Stephen Ruddy, re- 
signed. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted February 11—Continued 


Daniel H. Carter, 

of Texas, to be a member of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science for a term expiring July 19, 1989, 
vice Margaret S. Warden, term expired. 


The following-named persons to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
National Institute of Building Sciences for 
terms expiring September 7, 1987: 
MacDonald G. Becket, of California (reap- 
pointment). 
Kyle Clayton Boone, of Morth Carolina 
(reappointment). 
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The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 11 


Advance text: 
Toast at the state dinner for King Fahd bin 
“Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa‘ud of Saudi Arabia 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 11 


SJ. Res. 36 / Public Law 99-2 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
February 10, 1985, through February 16, 
1985, as “National DECA Week”. 





Editor’s Note 





The President was at Rancho del Cielo, his 
ranch near Santa Barbara, CA, on February 
15, the closing date of this issue. He arrived 
at the ranch on February 13. Releases and 
announcements released during his trip, 
but not received by the Office of the Feder- 
al Register in time for inclusion in this 
issue, will be printed next week. 
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